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rough outline of the physical environment — the aim is not very high here — an 
admirable account of European and Spanish conditions at the time of the Con- 
quest, an attempt at the inner meaning of the Renaissance for the Spaniards 
and the state of mind of Conquistadores and conquered alike. The little pen 
pictures of Bolivar, San Martin and Rosas are gems. The whole of the second 
volume is devoted to Brazil, and its economic present and future is gone into in 
detail. The promise of Brazil's future and the author's interest in the Ger- 
man colonies of the southern states seem to explain the rather disproportionate 
treatment of this country. The variety and contrast of Brazil's races are put 
in sharp relief. The country is advised to cultivate the integrity of each race. 
The Germans are urged, without resisting in any way the official use of Por- 
tuguese, to preserve German speech and culture, to be patriotic Brazilians and 
to take part in public affairs. The Argentine is less fully treated. Wheat 
culture is still "Raubkultur" and still occupies but a fifth of the available 
space. Chile has little land for colonizing. Mark Jefferson. 

Illustrated South America. A Chicago Publisher's Travels and Investi- 
gations in the Republics of South America, with 500 Photographs of Peo- 
ple and Scenes from the Isthmus of Panama to the Straits of Magellan. 
By W. D. Boyce. 638 pp. Maps. Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago & New 
York, 1912. $2.50. 9x6. 
Admirably illustrated. About the best 500 South American photographs 
that the reviewer knows of in one book, including many interior regions of 
which pictures are scarce. Mr. Boyce figures at times in the pictures. He is 
not shy, but a newspaper man, who writes easily and tells very plainly what 
was told him. Some of the presidents of republics told him things, for he tells 
us of all the notables that he got in touch with. He traveled in generous style. 
Although he does not realize that books exist that tell a good deal of what 
was new to him, he has put a great deal of interesting new matter in his book. 
His idea of investigation is that of a hustling newspaper man to get some 
report now. He visited all South America in one year. He had no training in 
languages nor in real study. One is not surprised that he finds that the Andes 
send the water from their snows to the Pacific by underground rivers, which 
will be some day tapped in the desert coast regions of Peru by wells! Also 
that 13/1 6ths of Lake Superior's waters are similarly derived from under- 
ground rivers! The book has much useful material for the geographer. 



Mark Jefferson. 
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Egypt in Transition. By Sidney Low. With an introduction by the Earl 
of Cromer, xxiv and 316 pp. Index. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1914. $2.50. 8^x6%. 

The Earl of Cromer, who, for a quarter of a century, was the virtual ruler of 
Egypt, in his introduction to this book says that the author ' ' has produced a 
lively and, as far as I can judge, a very trustworthy account of the present 
condition of affairs in the valley of the Nile. I have no hesitation in com- 
mending what he has written to the favorable consideration of all who are 
interested in the subject." The book contains a good account of life and 
conditions in the Nile delta, a part of Egypt that receives scant attention in 
most books on that country. 

My Somali Book. A Record of Two Shooting Trips. By Capt. A. H. E. 

Mosse. xxv and 314 pp. Ills., index. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., 

Ltd., London, 1913. 12s. 6d. 9% x 6. 

A good hunting book by one who began his experience as a lion hunter by 
killing five lions in two days. He gives much information, very valuable from 
the sportsman's point of view, as to the capabilities of various types of modern 
weapons, the kinds of game in Somaliland, their habits and characteristics, how 
to track and kill them, protective coloration, and the outfit and cost of hunting 
expeditions. The work will interest the brotherhood of big game hunters. Its 
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author has had large experience in Asia and excellent success in a bit of 
Africa. British Somaliland is a good game country but is likely to be closed 
to hunters for some years to come. The British Government has now with- 
drawn all its posts in the interior. As it occupies only the coast, the happy 
hunting grounds are not regarded as safe just now with the Mad Mullah and 
other impediments still in the way. 

Planting in Uganda. Coffee, Para Rubber, Cocoa. By E. Brown and 
H. H. Hunter. With contributions by Prof. Dunstan and G. Massee. xvi 
and 176 pp. Ills., index. Educational Co. of Ireland, Dublin, 1913. 9x6. 
Uganda is one of the most promising African colonies of Great Britain. 
The possibilities of agricultural development foretold by Sir Harry Johnston 
are being realized. Plantation industries are favored by good soils and alti- 
tudes of 3,000 feet or more. Uganda cotton has already taken its place among 
the standard cottons of British commerce and the exports amount to over 
$1,000,000 a year. Para rubber in some districts has been an unqualified 
success. Coffee has also been regarded as having bright prospects, but a fungoid 
disease that has just appeared may impair its future. Uganda bids fair to 
become one of the chief cocoa-producing countries. Such facts add impor- 
tance to this careful work, the result of ten years ' experience, devoted to every 
practical question relating to the choice of land for plantations, plantation 
development, transportation facilities, etc. 

Through the Heart of Africa. Being an account of a journey on bicycles 
and on foot from Northern Rhodesia, past the Great Lakes to Egypt, 
undertaken when proceeding home on leave in 1910. By F. H. Melland 
and E. H. Cholmeley. xvii and 305 pp. Map, ills. Constable & Co., 
London, 1912. 12s. 6d. 9x6%, 

The authors are young Englishmen of education and good position in the 
administrative service of Northern Rhodesia. Their experience in this newly 
developing region of Central South Africa qualified them to observe accurately 
and write in an edifying manner of what they saw in German East Africa, 
British East Africa, Uganda, and the upper Nile, as they made the long inland 
journey to the Mediterranean. They report tropical Africa as developing with 
wonderful rapidity and have great confidence in the future of the continent. 
Their book is to be commended as very readable and unusually informing. 

ASIA 

Overland to India. By Sven Hedin. Vol. I, xix and 416 pp. Maps, ills. 
"Vol. II, xiv and 357 pp. Index. Maps, ills. Maemillan & Co., Ltd. 
London. 1910. $7.50. 2 vols. 9x6 each. 

Zu Land Nach Indien durch Persien, SeVstan. Belutchistan. Yon 

Sven Hedin. Vol. I, xi and 407 pp. Map, ills. Vol. II, viii and 394 pp. 
Map, ills., index. F. A. Brockhaus, Leipzig. 1910. 9x6 each. 

There is a certain quality about the style of this record of days far afield 
which makes easy reading. These two volumes are but the expansion of day 
by day entries in diaries. Yet the author's art has sufficed to conceal the dull 
diary routine, the calendar has been skillfully disguised, and we are led rapidly 
through the routine of desert days from camp to camp with no loss of the vivid 
quality of reconnaissance record. All the distances are reckoned in farsakhs, 
the once familiar parasang of the Anabasis record. The country is much the 
same, for in the earlier stages, Dr. Sven Hedin certainly crossed the line of 
Xenophon's retreat from the field of Arbela. 

Nor is the Athenian mercenary the only predecessor in this dry waste. 
Alexander twice forced his army through these deserts. Marco Polo found in 
these hardships his way to China. Hedin in this traverse has studied carefully 
the courses of these predecessors and has much entertaining discussion of their 
several routes. With him the trip was but the preface to the exploration of 



